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THEATRE ROYAL, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

EVERY EVENING. Doors open, 7.30; CoMMENCE AT 8. 
Director and Musical Conductor - - Mr A. GWYLLYM CROWE. 
ORCHESTRA OF 100 PERFORMERS. 

Band of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr Thomas. 
PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 


Rerat ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monvay, September 19th, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, December 17th. 

Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the INSTITUTION on SATURDAY, September 17th, at Eleven o'clock. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
1 Academy of Music, 


Roya, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


“SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” 
) R HERBERT REEVES will sing “ SLEEPEST THOU 
STILL, MINE OWN ?” (BLUMENTHAL) at Blackpool, This Day, August 
27th, and during his provincial tour. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
Me JOHN CROSS will sing Witrorp Morean’s popular 
| Song, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Aquarium Concert, 
Yarmouth, on Sept. 2nd. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
Me JOHN CROSS will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Yarmouth, on August 30th ; and at 
the Alexandra Palace on Wednesday, August 3ist. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


i) R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Covent Garden Theatre 
Promenade Concerts, during the month, and at all engagements. 


“\PUSIKALISCHE SKIZZEN,” for Pianoforte Solo. By 


JouN CARLOWITz AMES. Price 2s, AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate St, 


DME MARIE ROZE will Rervrn from her Continental 

tour, on Sept. 3rd. All applications for Concerts and Oratorio in Great 

Britain and Ireland during the autumn and winter should be addressed to Mr 
N, Vert, 52, New Bond Street, London, W. 




















SIR JOHN GOSS EXHIBITION. 
‘THE THIRD TRIENNIAL ELECTION by EXAMINA- 


TION will take p'ace at the CoLLEGE oF ORGANISTS, on THURSDAY, 
Sept. 15th, at Noon. The Goss Exhibition is open to Chorister Boys under the 
age of eighteen, and is tenable for three years at the Royal Academv of Music. 
Full particulars on application. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec, 


College of Organists, 
95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
Aug. 22nd, 1881. 


Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J, L. HATTON. 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 


Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW ORGAN MUSIC 
WwW. 'T. BEST. 


FANTASIA and FUGUE in E minor. 


(Dedicated to M. Co. M. Wrpor.) 








SCHERZO in A minor. 
(Dedicated to M. ALEX. GUILMANT.) 


Oblong Quarto, Price 1s. each, nett. 
London: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axpv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Orampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 


Bpain, America, &c. 
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LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 








L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LaNspowWNE OCoTTELL. New Branches—ConpbvIT STREET, 
proebecntwencn ays ng The Pineciens, otter Hy SOROS for the higher 

nt oO: 0, Oratorio, Operatic, and oir Study (percen upon 
pert oY Gone Rebepely “weatiy. Candidates [srry ible) 
37, Abbey eed iy tw (enclosing ressed envelope, stating qualifications), 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC (under the 
w conduct and control of the Corporation of London), Principal—Mr H. 
bea Hit,—The FIRST TERM of the Session 1881-2 will commence on 
ONDAY, Sept. 19th, 1881, Examinations of C»ndidates for admission as 
Suceue will be held on Saturday, Sept. 10th, and Monday, Sept. 12th, from 
we've till Four, when Oandidates must attend, bringing with tllem Music they 
er perform, For further purticulars app'y at the Sc.ool, 16, Alderinanbury, 
: FRED, A, OATTY, Hon. See. 
CHARLES P. SMITH, Secretary. 





Guildhall, August, 1881, 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFtnt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Phitadelphia, U.S.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists tree ou appl.cauion. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
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Just Published. 
THE BICYCLE. 
SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE.—‘“‘ Despair and Return.” 


3. SCHERZO.—‘ Second Attempt.” 
4, Ronpo.—“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE SEA KING. 
(SONG, ) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 
SERENADE, 


“Q MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” 
Musique de 
CYRIL Kk. STUART. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No.1. Haypy—“THE MERMAID'S SONG” ie, ee 3s, 
2,  Morane—“THE VAOLRP” 3. ss acs | sce tee ves, wee OM 
3, BEETHOVEN—‘‘ MIGNON’S SONG” ee a ees) ae oe 
Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 
SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 

‘‘OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


SYMPATHY, 


Sona, 
Words by HENRY CARRINGTON,. 


Music by 
ALFRED BLUME. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Reprinted from “THe MustcaL Wortp,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Miss Prescott’s little pampliet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the sume, which are ¢’ ear yexplained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessibie, exceptirig in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 
Atheneum. 





Just Published, 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 
Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


as The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said 
and it would be superfluous to say more,”— Fan, : 











Just Published. 
THE BEAR’S DANCE. 
Composed by 
ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 
Price (with Illustrated Title), 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


DOWN BY THE WILLOWS. 


SoNG FoR CONTRALTO, 
Composed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. 


Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG ” (“ ABENDLIED”) ae eee 
2. “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) “se soe ae en 
3, “JOYFULNESS ” (“ FROHSINN ”) a6 ie va he 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists, No, 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. We cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, still preserving this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio. All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism,”—Musical Times. 


Just Published, 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
‘RICHARD WAGNER. 
Trois PrkcES POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... ee 


» 2. “ RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... aan - es 4s, 
7 S “TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op. 205)... eee av ae 
Also 

“LOHENGRIN,” Paraphrase (Op. 202)... ae <p ose ion 


Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


~ CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 











BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 
8. D. 8. D. 
1. “SYMPATHY” .. .. 3 6 2. “SPRING”...  ... - 3 0 
3 ‘ REGRET”... eee ws 86 4, ‘* DELIGHT” tee we 3 6 
‘*EMOTION” 40 6. “ANIMATION” .,, oo 2 6 
—_—— 8. “ARGUMENT” ... . 36 
“ FELICITY ” toe w 40 10. ‘* RESIGNATION” 2 6 
ll “ BELOVED” eee we B © 20 —_————— 
3. —_——-— 14, ‘* RECOLLECTION” 4 0 
6. “Gages” ... . 5 0 16. “SUPPLICATION” 3.0 
CL —— 18s, “ ADMIRATION”... 3 6 
19 ‘* CONSOLATION” 2 20. — 
21. "EXULTATION ”... 2 6 3 ee 
3a ——— 24, “PLEADING” 3 6 
ALSO 


SONATA IN G MAJOR al Sok! eee ee Na ee ans 

SONATA IN E MINOR ase oes ene wee os 

FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 

RONDO GHRDROWO is ise tte, thse ett Nee ev” tee 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 

“TONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 

and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, & 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It isan unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. fs 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barvgs, Music 
by MicHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by DuncaN Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
“HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 
as FEAVEN AND EARTH.” Crro Pinsvrt’s grand new 
Song. The Poetry by ADELAIDE Procrer. Sung by Mdme ENRIQUEZ, 


and already pronounced a great success. Price 2s. net,—KEPPEL & Oo., 221, 
Regent Street, London, W. 
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Just Published. 


(o8 CERTSTUCK for Pianoforte and Orchestra. By 
WALTER MACFARREN, Price 7s,6d, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Oo., 
84, New Bond Street, 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
Form oF THE Batwaps. 
(Continued from page 527. ) 
“Gathering Peascods,” which was one of the round country- 


dances “for as many as will” (1651), four times has a four-bar 
phrase followed by one of two bars, 
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(3) (4) 1) (2) (1) 
eri emte acer ton one 
ae 
E eer es et 
(2) (3) (4) (1) 
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“My little pretty one,” a song of Henry VIII's time, has three 
phrases of two bars each, and a fourth of three bars, and the 
whole rhythm a second time. 
Ex, 12, 
(2) (1) (2) 
a a er i===- Fe => 
— 4 — 4 +4 -- --- 4 ——-—+4+—-} — —.—__ |. @.2 
—@—)-.-e— -o—o— - 
6-4-3 fe 6 @ foe = eas 
My lit - tle pret -ty one, My pret-ty ho - ney one, 
Pra (2) (1) he be 


ae SE... Lanna 
ae 


She is a joy -ly one,And gen-tle as can be. 
>¥—_—— C Lae et EA proerent 
re Naf Sof 
= ee . oe ied ms 
With a beck she comes a- non, With a wink she will be gone ; 
pe | 
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No doubtshe is a-lone of all that e-ver I _ see. 


It will be seen that the musical rhythm of all these examples 
follows that of the verse, and that the variation of the musical 
rhythm accords with the variation of the rhythm, or metre, of the 
words, This seems to point back towards the original popalar 
music—the recitation, or declamation, of historical poems, in 
which we may suppose music to have had an interest second to 
that of the words. 

Some little uncertainty in the reading of the phrases, of course, 
arises from the fact of the bar-lines, as we understand them, not 
having been in general use till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Time-signatures and the actual value of the single 
notes were given (except in the neuma notation, spoken of before), 
so that the bar-measures existed sufficiently for us to be justified 
in using them, as, in fact, their name implies, as measures of 
rhythm. 

The next element of form to be considered is the balance of 
key. Hom the earliest history we can trace this in popular tunes 
in an incipient form as a balance of notes round a key-note, and, 
in later times, the actual balance of keys is to be found in them. 

Mr Chappell and M. Coussemaker consider that the old popular 
music of European countries is based upon the same scale, or 
mode, as the modern major scale. 

It is one of the duties of the scholars in an art to sift and 
chronicle the good out of the inventions or discoveries of others, 
and we need not wonder that they should be somewhat jealous of 
the art which is under their care and slow to admit into their 
nursery the children of other people’s necessity. This seems to 


















































have been the case with the major mode; for, though used freely 
in secular compositions of a popular kind from very early times, it 
was only admitted into the eight scholastic modes as an alterna- 
tive in one mode, the fifth, with F as key-note, and in but one 
octave of that mode. Later still, about the sixteenth century, 
it was allowed by the scholars to reckon from C as key-note, 
when it was called I/ modo lascivo, the wanton mode, and spoken 
of as the mode used by harpers and singers, and the one most 
suited to popular taste. 

Another characteristic of modern tonality, the leading note, 
has had a similar history. Used almost as a necessity in popular 
English music, and frequently in the madrigal music, it was not 
recognized in the modes, and in the hexachord system, Ut, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, the seventh note of the scale was altogether omitted, 

We find the modern major mode in the first example given : 
the song on the battle of Fontanet (see ex. 1.), in which the key- 
note and the succession of intervals from it is the same as in our 
key of F. 

In the description of the Welshmen’s singing, quoted before 
from Gerald Barry (p. 416), about 1185, it is said that they sang 
“ under B soft with a charming sweetness.” This “ B soft” is the 
B moll, bémol, or B flat, which Gerald Barry knew only as the 
alternative and most significant note of the fifth mode in the 
Latin church; the one that, when used with that B flat, agreed 
with our modern major scale of F. And this crowd of Welsh 
singers have used the scale so long that it is like second nature 
to them, as the same writer goes on to say, “ Nor is it by art only, 
but by ancient use, and as if now converted into nature by con- 
stant habit.” 

The next example, “ Sumer is icumen in ” (ex. 2), is in the same, 
with the modern cadence—the leading note going to tonic. Many 
others among the examples already mentioned are in the same 
mode. 

Many old tunes were written in a mode which, with the variable- 
ness in the sixth and seventh of the scale, seems to have been the 
origin, in practical music, of the modern minor mode with its 
varying major and minor sixth and seventh. It may be traced 
partly to the Greek mode, 











e/ 
which is supposed to have been brought into England with the 
first introduction of Christianity, and to have been long kept in 
the memories of the country people by the churchmen in the 
north of England; partly to the first, or Dorian mode of the 
Latin church, 














brought to England by some of the successors of St Augustine, 
whose music differed in character from that used by the northern 
English church ; and partly to the natural love for the leading 
note or semitone below the key-note, which is to be found in so 


much English music. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


(To be continued. ) 








Map. Marte Rozr, who, with her husband, Mr Henry Maple- 
son, has been making a brief sojourn on the continent, returns 
at the end of next week to her many professional duties in 
England. She has been passing some days in Paris. 

As Mr Toole and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
were lounging listlessly on one of the recess benches on Waterloo 
Bridge, oneshowery afternoon last week, the Chancellor, looking to- 
wards Charing Cross, asked the great comedian whether it wasn’t a 
very lucrative thing to be a theatrical manager. “I would sooner 
manage there,” replied the hero of Artful Cards, giving a wink in 
the direction of Billingsgate. The Chancellor looked puzzled. 
“Ha!” he said, after a moment's reflection. “I see.” The net 
receipts, eh?” “No,” was the quick and witty rejoinder, “my 
idea, John, is to make (ve/) my fortune as sole Lessee!” —anch. 
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MR CALDICOTT’S WIDOW OF NAIN. 


Among the new works to be produced at the forthcoming 
Worcester Festival is a sacred cantata, entitled The Widow of 
Nain, from the pen of Mr Alfred Caldicott, a musician well 
kaown and universally esteemed in Worcester and its neighbour- 
hood—a prophet, it may be said, in his own country. The 
subjoined interesting preliminary account of it has been published 
by our excellent contemporary, the Worcester Herald, renowned 
in mid-England for its musical proclivities :— 

‘‘The policy characterizing the Three Choirs Festivals has 
hitherto been rather to reproduce standard works than to introduce 
novelties—a policy in the main both sound and prudent. True, 
now and again, a new cantata or oratorio has obtained a hearing 
after attracting notice elsewhere, yet rarely has any composition 
of importance been written especially for the Festivals, But how 
much more rarely has any elaborate work, written by a native or 
resident, found acceptance or admittance in a Worcester Festival 
programme ? Not that by any means can it be said the inhabitants 
of this city are indifferent to the exertions of young musicians 
struggling in their midst for fame, for any honourable advance by a 
cathedral chorister is always to them a source of pride. The 
encouragement, and, in the best sense of the word, the patronage, 
which the late Dean Peel was ever ready to bestow upon young 
citizens, whom his tine perception of what was true and excellent in 
art marked out as worthy—these same acknowledgments of rising 
merit are still made from time to time as occasions serve. The 
example, set by that pious, bountiful, and tender-hearted church 
dignitary, happily is still followed: though dead, he speaketh. If 
any doubt exists as to whether or not Worcester possesses and 
practices this kindly spirit, it will be at once removed by noticing 
the interest, nay anxiety, felt by all classes concerning the fortunes 
of Mr Alfred Caldicott’s cantata, The Widow of Nain, to be first 
performed on the Wednesday morning of the Festival. Indeed, 
even writing upon the subject is felt to be a matter of some 
ditficulty, for good wishes may possibly swerve aside the critic’s 
and give a bias to his judgment. The libretto, compiled by 
Mr Caldicott himself, consists chiefly of scriptural passages. Its 
author first leads us to the house of mourning, to witness the 
desolation wrought by death, the destroyer of the poor widow’s sole 
stay and hope. Three numbers are devoted to this scene of woe. 
Then he bids us witness the sorrowful procession of much people of 
the city accompanying the bereaved mother, and to listen to the 
wailings of the mourners of the dead man carried out of the gate 
for burial. In this portion of the work is narrated, in the words of 
St Luke, how that Jesus, going into a city called Nain, met the 
sad procession on its way, and beholding the grief of the forlorn 
widow, He had compassion upon her. The restoration of the young 
man to life is also narrated in the simple language of the Evange- 
list. The rest of the work is devoted to thanksgiving. It will be 
seen that in and around the brief recital of the pathetic scene, and 

the mighty miracle which turned mourning into joy, the author of 
the libretto has brought passages, chiefly scriptural, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing and illustrating the subject. Sometimes one 
feels the hazardous nature of the task, particularly so at the point 
where the ‘ Minstrel’—an awkwardly sounding name for an un- 
authorised character engaged in funereal exercises—breaks in abruptly 
to interrupt the flow of the Gospel narrative. But in fairness it 
must be confessed that upon the whole the innovations are pertinent 
and in good taste. It would perhaps be difficult to find more ap- 
= or more touching utterances than those used to embody the 
eelings of the people in the presence of death, to express their awe 
at witnessing the miracle, or to declare their joy at the might and 
goodness of the Lord. Without going to the length insisted on by 
Wagner, who would have composers to be their own poets, there can 
be little doubt that the exercise of writing a libretto prepares the 
musician for his task. Indeed there are many evidences in the work 
that Mr Caldicott became, to some extent, imbued with the tender 
pathos of the sacred story of The Widow of Nain. The opening 
chorus, in G minor, ‘Man goeth to his long home,’ is laden, as it 
were, with the grief of the mourners. The sorrowing accents 
delivered in a technical form showing the skill of the musician, never 
lose in the opening portion their hold upon the subject matter. It 
will be noticed that the device called the ‘canon’ is here admirably 
used ; the second tenor voice enters with the melody a bar later than 
the opening soprano. Indeed throughout the movement the ‘canon’ 
form is so well sustained as to lead one to regret it was not still 
further developed, for the solo soprano voice, introducing an episode 
in G major, seems to fall upon the ear somewhat too quickly, a 
sensation however modified by the chorus resuming its graver man- 
ner. The contralto air in D major (No. 3) affords the composer an 
opportunity of giving early in the work a taste of his melodic 





quality. Draped as it is in modern guise it appeals strongly to the 
opular ear, whilst at the same time it scarcely ever departs from 
its mission of affording consolation to the sorrow-laden heart. This 
air will afford Mdme Patey, to whom it is allotted, scope for creat- 
ing a thoroughly impressive effect. Few pone show the composer’s 
talent more markedly than the setting of the ‘Narrator’s’ recitatives. 
These are all excellent in design. Indeed, so much is this felt to 
be the case, that when the ‘Minstrel’ commences the innovating 
movement, ‘ Weep not for the dead,’ some slight notion of inartistic 
violence is experienced. The chorus, ‘In Rama was there a voice 
heard’ (No. 5), is set in the fugal manner with success, and the 
relief afforded by the episode on the words, ‘And would not be com- 
forted,’ is well timed. The soprano air (No. 6) adds to its melodic 
beauty some capital harmonious progressions. The trio, ‘Weep 
not’ (No. 9), is set in the ‘canon’ form for soprano and tenor, 
whilst the contralto part ingeniously and effectively binds together 
the more closely related parts. In the unaccompanied quartet in E 
flat major (No. 10) the passages are ably treated by ‘ imitation,’ 
according to the favourite mode of the composer. A still further 
opportunity of exercising his power in this form is found when the 
chorus enters with the original theme, and the soli voices, branching 
off, take other but kindred phrases. In the narration of the miracle, 
Mr Caldicott, shunning failure that has attended every attempt at 
representation made by pictorial or musical artists, wisely confines 
himself to simple means of expression. The movement embodying 
the exclamation, ‘How merciful, how wonderful’ (No. 12), intro- 
duced by a rushing passage of semiquavers, is powerful as far as it 
goes, but it appears too brief. Here, certainly, Mr Caldicott should 
have put forth his whole strength. From this point, to the end, the 
cantata is devoted to praise, delivered now by the principal singers 
and now by the chorus. The chorale (No, 14), a ‘canon’ by inver- 
sion, is remarkable for its ingenuity, and it fairly reflects the 
mastery Mr Caldicott has over the science of his art. A soprano 
solo (No. 15), triumphant in character, and a duet (No. 16) of tender 
charm, usher in the final chorus and fugue. The above remarks, 
made on a perusal of the pianoforte score, may need revision on 
hearing the work with the orchestra, for on instrumental effects 
modern composers mainly rely. Notes on the overture and march 
must also be deferred until heard by the Festival band. But enough 
has been gathered to warrant the hope that the cantata will promote 
the fame of Mr Caldicott, and reflect honour upon his native city.” 


Some of our readers may not have forgotten that the same 
subject was used as a libretto by the late Peter Josef Lindpaintner, 
and produced (in 1853) at the then young “ New Philharmonic 
Concerts,” of which he was one of the conductors. The vocal 
score was published by the firm of Wessel & Stapleton, now 
Ashdown & Parry. 


—o— 


CAROLINE SALLA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


S1r,—Now that Malle Salla, who not long since, although suffering 
all the season from indisposision, left so agreeable an impression 
among frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre, is, by reason of her 
triumphs in St Petersburgh, thought worthy the position of premiére 
chanteuse at the Paris Grand Opera—and the still more distinguished 
honour of ‘‘creating” the leading part in Ambroise Thomas’ forth- 
coming long-expected opera, Francesca di Rimini—those of your 
opera-going readers who admire her as I do may like to know that 
she is related to the deceased poet, Alfred de Musset, and that her 
real name is Caroline de Septavaux. Your constant reader, 

AIME DE CHOISY. 


[Our “opera-going readers,” to a man and woman, are admirers 
of Caroline Salla, and, moreover, did not want “ Aimé de Choisy ” 
to instruct them as to her ancestral name,—®. Beard. } 








A CORRESPONDENT from Copenhagen writes :—“ Maurice Stra- 
kosch’s star, Miss Emma Thursby, made a brilliant “hit” in this 
capital. She has given ten concerts, several of which were 
honoured by the presence of the King of Denmark, at whose 
special desire the gifted lady was presented to him, as was also 
Herr Robert Fischhof, the eminent pianist from Vienna. From 
Copenhagen Miss Thursby went to Bergen, in Norway, where she 
had organized, with the aid of [err Maurice Strakosch, a concert, 
the proceeds of which are to go to the fund now collecting for 
& monument in commemoration of Ole Bull, “the Norwegian 
Paganini” (as he was called by self and family.—Dr Binge.) 
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A GUSHER, 
CARL ROSA’S LOHENGRIN IN DUBLIN. 





Crviz_ Service Tenor (building air-castles and half-dreaming 
himself Packard).—W ell—a gusher, cert’nly ; but that’s what I 
call criticism—real criticism—not a bit more than is my due. 











‘It was but natural that Lohengrin should be repeated after the 
extraordinary interest its performance created last week. As given 
by Mr Rosa, every single part is efficiently filled, and nothing that 
untiring energy and lavish expenditure could accomplish has been 
spared to make perfect the representation. It is an essential feature 
of Wagner's work that the words are intimately interwoven with the 
music—the one depending largely for its influence and effect upon 
the other, so that if the words unintelligible to the audience the 
music loses much of its power and impressiveness, (Zhe case with 
a good many operas.-—De Bllvge.) n the version saa by Mr 
Rosa the design has been carried out in a way that Wagner himself 
would heartily approve. The text is admirably rendered into 
English, and Mr ee is fortunate in having artists who, to a re- 
markable degree, possess powers and intelligence adequate for the 
treatment of such a work. The performance, as a whole, was _ 
above and beyond anything of the kind ever before given in Dublin, 
chiefly from the fact that the singers entered with simple-heartedness 
into the spirit of their task, their sympathy with the poetry and 
music communicating itself in a striking manner to the audience. 
To Miss Gaylord’s performance as Elsa is due more than the ordi- 
nary expressions of commendation of which she has been so often 
the worthy object. Elsa is a part the difficulties of which it would 
be impossible to over-estimate, but it is a part essentially suited to 
the genius of Miss Gaylord, and it is not in the slightest degree an 
— to say it never has been, and can scarcely ever be more 

rfectly portrayed than by this accomplished lady. Miss Gaylord 

as always been sesegained in Dublin as a great actress, but her Elsa 
took even her warmest friends by surprise. So delightful, so 
maidenly, so poetical a creation has never been presented on our 
operatic stage ; and it is paying but a just tribute to the graces of 
her impersonation to say that it will never be forgotten by those who 
had the good fortune to witness it. In Mr Packard, eg abe 
found a capable representative; and this is, perhaps, the highest 
praise a tenor could receive. Thi address to the Swan, in the first 
act, ‘‘ My thanks to thee, beloved swan,” was impressively and ex- 
enters intoned. One of Mr Packard’s excellent characteristics is 
that we can hear perce every word he utters, and that he 
expresses with the utmost fervour and sympathy the sentiment of 
the text. In Lohengrin this quality is invaluable, and it is to the 
fact of all the artists possessing it that the success of the opera is to 
be attributed, In the third act, the scene with Elsa and Lohengrin 
was surpassingly effective, and Miss Gaylord and Mr Packard 
reached the climax of their sticcess, ‘Those who remember Mr 
Ludwig's Dutchman were tiot — at his extraordiiiaty sticces# 
as Talvamund, It is a patt which, vovally and dratnatically, makes 
demands upon an artist such as, perhaps, no tian but Mr Ludwig 
could be equal to. Certainly, it was a performance transcending 
guy thing he has previously attempted, and it is a matter of which 
Dublin has reason to be proud, that a Dublin man has beet found 
able to give an impersonation far surpassing the efforts of the greatest 
of the leading baritones on the Italian opera stage. Jt has been auid 





that since Mdlle Tietjens appeared as Ortrud there has been no on2 
able to do such complete justice to the character as Miss Yorke. Of 
this there is no doubt—impressive as was the acting of that great 
queen of song, it was in no sense greater than that of Miss Yorke ; and 
though, vocally, superior, the fact that one even insinuates a com- 
— between her and Miss Yorke is a compliment by which the 
atter ought to feel highly honoured. The music of Ortrud makes 
extravagant demands upon the voice, ranging from high soprano to 
contralto, and Miss Yorke gave it with all possible power and effect. 
The Herald, generally described as a minor part, is really a very im- 
portant one, and it is needless to add that in Mr Crotty’s case it was 
admirably filled. Mr Rosa deserves the thanks of the Dublin public 
for presenting so perfect a performance ; and the orchestra, chorus, 
and es age. He all merit the highest commendation for the excel- 
lence which characterized their respective departments.” 

[The foregoing is transplanted from Freeman’s Journal of the 
16th inst., and if Carl Rosa’s artists are not content they must be 
difficult to please,—Dr Blinge. } 


—JY—— 


ALAS! POOR POL(L)Y! 

So the dear old Polytechnic is to close at last, and follow the 
Coliseum, Panopticon, Great Globe, Adelaide Gallery, and other 
places where entertainment and instruction have been blended fur 
the special benefit of our country cousins, Fora long time past the 
‘*Poly,” as our gilded youth choose to call it, has fallen on bad 
times ; and, notwithstanding spasmodic efforts at re-galvanizing, has 
gradually become weaker and weaker, till now the inevitable collapse 
is announced. And yet, some fifteen years ago, the Polytechnic was 
as popular as Mdme Tussaud’s show (where every wax figure, as 
Dickens forcibly describes it, was ‘looking intensely nowhere,”’) 
During the Pepper régime, in fact, and at the time the ‘‘ Ghost 
effect” was in the flush of success, it enjoyed a wide-spread fame, 
metropolitan as well as provincial. In those days, too, Mr George 
Buckland, one of the ablest entertainers of the John Parry school, 
was making continuous hits with his merry musical monologues, 
But of late even the diving-bell has lost its charm; and if we are 
well-informed, the glass-spinner himself has had to shut up. If 
this be true, we no longer wonder. That melancholy man, just 
inside the door, who, as far back as the 185] Exhibition year, spun 
glass into silk-like skeins which country mothers bruugt home to 
their daughters, and cunningly constructed fragile yet full-rigged 
ships of the same brittle material, had become so fully part and 
parcel of the institution, that his departure must have heen like 
the flitting away of its sole remaining vital force, Eutertainers had 
come and gone ; scientific inventions had been tried and shelved ; 
musical families had played and passed ; prosy lecturers had adapted 
the passing sensation to a series of dissolving views, and found 
melancholy amusement in the Afghan war, the electric light, the 
telephone, and Cleopatra’s Needle ;—all these and many more passed 
away, while the glass:spinner continued to spinon. But now he, 
too, is extinct, and ‘‘Ichabod” written over the portals through 
which he shall pass no more.—London Figaro, 





FOR MUSIC," 
Shall I, like a love-lon swain, Shall a woman’s faults inspire, 
Die because a woman’s plain? Day or night, my lips or lyre ? 
Shall my locks grow grey with cate | Shall her failings, cctintless grown, | 
Just because she dyes her halr? Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she hideous as a dream— Though her temper batt you find 
Waking sick men with a scream,— | As the worst of womankind, - 
If she look not plain to me, If she be not cross to me, 
What care I how plain she be? What care I how cross she be? 


Though her station be not high, 

Shall I pine and weakly die? 

Shall [ scowl or look askance | 
Though she drop an H, petchatice ? 
Virtue makes a queenly dower, 
More than rank and more than power ;—» 
If she seer not low to me, | 
What care I how low she be? 





* Copyright, —Fun, 
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MID (ST. GEORGE'S) CHANNEL. 
(Concluded. ) 





Maxacer (Returned on deck, manfully).—Once more on deck ! 
Ah! maintenant il fait beau. They have had Lohengrin at 
Liverpool. They shall have Lohengrin at Dublin. They shall—~ 
Humph, I have thought this over already—fine passage—leetle rough 
—but—never ill at sea——saw Schott—him have got——never sick 
——then—Schott—mein Gott /——they shall have T'annha—raiiser. 
All goes ri——fine passage ——-swelly never mind—with Schott 
—plot—Rienz—Tann—Lohenring—Meistersing—all right. Ha! Ha! 
Ha! (sings) :— 























-0.9-$ * " 
e— M$ lg 
—#— SSE ES MA EERE ices, cath BEERS | 
S sea | =y <a 
I’ve got Schott O I’ve got Schott  0O 
a ; 














Ld 
I've got + ten Schott QO I’ve got 





io 
hat ? 


MaNacER.— Schott !— Man overboard? No— Tortoise — Fair 
passaye—urifle brisk—wind shifty—Ah !|—B and S (descends agai 





cv calnn )—Steward !—Basin—no Bass—no—B and 8 (drinks)—I’ya | 
got (lies dawn )—Sch (a’eeps )~ott (dreams )—'e’ll give it 'em— j 


Voice from the deep— 





MANAGER (awaking suddenly).—Where’s Torriani? Where's 
Santley ?—rehearsal 10 precise—Lyall ! (gets up and rushes on deck), 
Ha ! the Sun !—the Sun !—Ha! Ha! (sings) :-— 

I'll bide by the sun 
Till its course it has run, 
Then P'Ul rush to the moon, 
That fire-spent old coon. 
Splendid passage ! smooth as glass. Arrive in a jiffy—Here we are ! 
KINGSTOWN. 
(All land—bag and baggage.) 


ManaGer.—Where’s Lyall? Lyall—fine passage! Eh? 

C. Lyau (feeling pale ).—Glass of ale! Never so bad. Back to 
London by next boat. Can’t be worse. 

ManacEr (gaily ).—Friihstiick ! Frithstiick /—come along ! 

©. Lyau (feeling thin ).—Glass of gin. Can't budge. 

Manacer.—Pooh !—’hearsal at 10.—all wanted—where's Ran- 
degger ? 

RANDEGGER ( by telephone from Norwich ).—W ait a minute. 

ManacGer.—O Medea! 

Ranpeccer.—‘' I am here!” 

Manacer.—O Jason! How did you get over? 

RaNpEGGER.—Kundry transferred me on the Walhalla rainbow, 
and I was near being an Amfortas. But of the spear I stood in 
fear. O that Kundry ! 

MAnaGER.—Is she pretty ? 

RANDEGGER.—O ! 

Manacer.—Is she plump ? 

RANDEGGER.—O ! OU! 

ManaGer.—Is she fascinating ? 

RanpeccEer.—O! O! O!—that Kundry. 

MANAGER.—How did you escape her ? 

RANDEGGER.—Pleaded rehearsal. 

MANAGER.—I'll engage that Kundry. That Kundry shall play 
in the Trinity opera from Varsity Cambridge. 

RANDEGGER (agitated ).—By no means (sings) :— 


Qui non litigat 
Celebs est 

Quin verd meling 
Quam non fitigare ? 


Don’t have Kundry. Kundry’ll turn your heads and enfold Packard. 
Then there'll be a law-suit. 

MANAGER (anziously ).—How ? 

Ran DEGGER.—Inquire of the Oracle—thus (hums meditatively ) :— 




















te 7 
©~ How wili she en - fold Pack - hard? 


Sepulchral voice from the deep— 











= 





Kennst Du das mid— 


MANAGER (shuddering ).—chen?—No. I’m off. Rehearsal at 10. 

RANDEGGER.—By 12 I must be at Norwich for John Francis 
Barnett, Sir Julius, et cetera. Back again for performance, et cetera, 

MANAGER.—HEt cetera? How’ll you manage? 

RANDEGGER (sings ):—I know the maid. Ha! Ha! 

MANAGER (aside ) :—Rose of Castille. 

C. Lyauu (feeling better ).—Must write a letter (sings ):— 














as pen enn a ee ‘ ° 

ee ee ee ee et ee 
G =* n Ex * shana ae eel et ee 
°y) ta ‘ ’ 


I must write a let+ter to some bo - dy 
( Whispers to Manager ).—-Kundry serves no one, and harms no one, 
unless egged on by that divell, —r ge (Aloud ).—I shall be there. 
MANAGER (eaultingly).—Dear old man? Deny it whocan, To 
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arrive at his post, he’d yield up the ghost (sings, to the tune of ‘‘ I've 
got Schott,” new version ):— 











e 
I’ve got 
Voice from the deep— 
i eS 
-S- 
Schott! 
MANAGER (in ecstacy).—La this time—not Fa/ O Ja! Sign 


propitious! Tra lala! ( Exit hurriedly to Express fur Dublin ). 
(In Express train—first class. ) 
ManacER (wildly ).—I’ve got Schott ! (deliberately )—but I'm shot 
if Schott shall play Balfe’s Painter—— 
Ghost of Balfe on seat opposite to Manager. 
' @bhost.—I thank thee, Rosy, for that word ! (vanishes ). 
MANAGER (shivering ),—A white stone! A white stone ! 


(Train stops near Castle Crowe. Sir Caper O’Corby enters compart- 


ment with— 





Heap or BeNWELL (ventriloquially ).—That Ghost said well, or 
I'm not what I should be—which my name's not BM, a. 8. 
But how came he into this compartment? ( Head vanishes. 

Str Carer O’Corsy.—Roight begorr? Be the ribs of O’Bry’n! 
Be the toes of me tinants! Be the lugs of the Lague ! (embraces 
Manager.) How came he in this comphartment? Am I roight? 
Thread on my skirts. 

ManaGeR.—WNein / nein! Fui Teutschel! 

(Train arrives at Dublin. ) 

ManaGer.—Car !—Lyall !—Fruhstiick/—Reheareal! (C, Lyall 

and Manager jump into car, and are shot out at Morrison's. ) 

















Six Caper O’Corpy.—Bedad! They’ve left me solve, I'll doine 
with the O’Pummel. 
(At Morrison’s, ) 
Manacer.—Zu Tisch, zu Tisch ! (sings) :-— 
42-4. 
v8 T “AI [ eto 
@—s te — 0-9 nto — 0 te 
= ape ad Sales Pa Ga } RES | \ a Sa 
ry) , - , a eT - 
When I havecross’d the sea I always want some tea 


C, Lyatt.—So here (sings) :— 
£3353 pase 
a [e—e—2 _— jo—s—2—S—a—s-4 











— te —— 4 — te 
t’ With but-ter and ra - dish + es, ergs and ham sand-wich-cs, 
_ Se A SS | ce pee 
pastined a Se eRe mae hapa 
Ee =e =F5 
©~ That is the tea for me 


( They set too ravenously, ) 


( After Breakfast.—Manager, asleep on sofa. ) 
. Lyatt.—When I have cross’d—— 
Manager (waking ).—When I have cross'd—cross'd——- 


( Head of Benwell glides in.) 





HEAD OF BENWELL (moans ) :— 


a, 
Che sew. 


C. Lyatt.—Ah, old Head! How’s your skirts? 
Manacer.—Head ! Head !—why art thou Head ! 
Manacer, C. Lyauy and Heap (sing ):— 


$ = a il - 
— =$3 7 


aa: bp | 
When I havecross'dthesea I  al-ways wantsome tea. 


MANAGER (again to sofa—dozing ).—I’vz Got ScuorT ! 
C. Lyauu and Heap oF BEeNWELL (singing) :— 


He'll give it ’em ‘ot, he’ll give it ’em ’ot, he'll give it ’em ‘ot, will— 
ManaGER (dreaming) :— 








a 
Schott. 

C. Lyaty (loudly ).—Tann—rouser ! (Exeunt C. Lyall and Head 
of Benwell, to rehearsal, ) 

MANAGER (s’eveille en sursaut),— Lohengrin! At rehearsal! 
(Sprinkles forehead.) Waiter ! 

(Enter Waiter. ) 

Walrter.—Sorr ? 

ManaGEr.—Car directly. 

WalterR.—Yes, Sorr, One at the door, Sorr. 

ManaGeR.—Good. (Jumps into car and is shot out at the Gaiety. ) 


Schluss Folge. 


—— Qe 


THE WELL-KNOWN VAN DERWEISS, 
To Dr Blidge. 

Dear Professor Blidge,—Baron Van Derwies, laie of Valrose, 
near Nice, was a great patron of music here, there, and everywhere ; 
gave concerts, operas, &c., every week during the season; had a 
splendid orchestra and operatic troupe (prima donna, Mdme Dunbar 
Schultze) ; founded asylums ; had property in Italy, &c. 

J. Toss, 

P.S,—Alas! to think that Professor B, never heard of Van D. ! 
Am I in mie own skin? or am I a flayed eel? Yours, dear Pro- 
fessor, promiscuously,—J. TuBB, 

[No, Sir, you are, if not a shotten herring, at the best a soused 
gurnet. Of course [ know all you tell me about the “ well-known 
Van Derweiss,” but I did not choose to spread my information 
broadcast, I sincerely regret the catastrophe.—Or Sltsge. | 








“HrrMann Gokra's posthumous opera, Francesca dt Rimini” 
—writes a correspondent—" was produced in Leipsic, on the Lith 
inst,, under the direction of Herr Anton Seidl, wuo has been much 
praised for the reverential care with whieh he superintended the 
rehearsals, ‘Though containing much that is beautiful, the music 
appeals, say the local critics, more convincingly to connvisseurs 
than to the general public, and the work is not likely to win the 
same degree of popularity as its composer's other opera, Dev 
Widerspenstigen Zihmung, Such, at any rate, is the opinion of 
the majority,” 

Rosa across Wart.~-Mr Carl Rosa’s nme has recently been 
mentioned in connection with Harry Wall. I am authoritatively 
informed that Mr Carl Rosa places no impediment in the way of 
amateurs who sing any of the songs from the Bohentan Gav at 
penny readings, or otherwise, and he will not allow Wail to make 
any claim in respect of these. But he absolutely forvids the 
performance of the Bohemian Girl, or any instrumental or other 
selection or arrangements from that operetta, whether by amatems 
or by anybody else. —Cuervnto (London Fyare), 
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DEATHS. 
On August 12, Mr Jonny WatkeER Paterson (senior partner of 
the firm of Paterson Sons & Co., Glasgow), aged 56. 
On August 19, at Campden House Road, Kensington, Mary 
Duncan, the dearly beloved wife of Wizt1aM Hutcuins CaLucort, 
aged 73. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


+UY OF THE GLACIERS.—By no means, Much too good to be lost. 

Piercy SHarron.—No. Vincenzo Schira, Francesco’s elder brother, 
left the Milan Conservatory almost as soon as Francesco had entered 
it. Schira’s successor at the Lisbon Santo Carlos was Coppola, 
of Naples, the well-known composer, Coppola’s successor being 
Vincenzo Schira, who died in Portugal. Schira’s overture to Niccolo 
dei Lappi has been played at the New Philharmonic Concerts and 
elsewhere. Mr Shafton is wrong about Generali, confounding him 
with Mosca. He also confuunds Phillidor with Gossec ; and, worst 
of all (confound him !), Rauzzini with Rossini; Bianchi with Porto- 
gallo (each of whom wrote a Semiramide), Himmel (who also wrote 
a Semiramide) with Hummel, and John (or ‘‘ Russian”) Field with 
Henry (or Bath) Field; whereas Rossini never taught in Bath, 
though Rauzzini did ; while Bianchi (not Bianchi Taylor) was an 
epileptic subject, faithful to the Pope, and passionately addicted 
to lentils, being enamoured of a Signora Lenticchini, a comic actress. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WorLDis at Messrs 
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Thursday, Payment on delivery. 
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Sarau Bernuarpr is said to have been offered 10,000 duros 
(about £2,000) for six performances at Barcelona. 


CotoxEL Mapieson has been enjoying a little repose, after 





the fatigues of the season, at Trouville. 


AmBroIsE THomas has gone for a short holiday to Brittany, 
—(A very short holiday indeed, thanks to Dante and the enchant+ 
ing Caroline Salla.—Dr Blinge.) 


Miss Ema Tuursny has been singing with extraordinary 
success in Copenhagen, She returns (it is said), with her director, 
Maurice Strakosch, to America in the autumn. Meanwhile she 
will have accomplished a tour in Austria, including Vienna, 
Where she is a great favourite —as where is she not, by the way ? 


Mr Lamponn Cock has issued a catalogue of Signor Ciro 
Pinsuti’s compositions, consisting of 260 songs, 80 duets, 14 trios, 
and 33 part songs, with English words; 66 songs, 15 duets, 14 
trivs, an] 6 quartets, wich Italian words; 80 pieces for the pianos 





forte; a * Te Deuin,” aud B operas~-Z0 Mercunte di Veneria, | 
Aates Corvin, and Margie, ita, 





% % % 


I haven't anything at all to say 
And yet (I don’t know why) 

I must be stringing verses in a way 
Until I die. 


Maybe it is a sentimental mood 

—The old familiar one, 

Begotten of quaint humours when we brood 
Upon the sun. 


Over the olive-coloured sea, the cloud 

Was not unlike a vein 

Ripped up. The rising tide was not more loud 
Than summer rain. 








Maybe it is a fancy passing through 
My empty idle mind, 

The fancy of a certain face like few, 
And not unkind. 


Had I a thought, it was so very slight 
That, now my pen is dry, 

I can’t remember it—and yet I write 
(I don’t know why). 


* Copyright. Guy oF THE GLACIERS. 





PILLS FOR CANDIDATES. 
(Administered by Dr Beard. ) 
TO WILHELM GANZ, 


Tell me, once more, 0 Ganz! whence comes the following :— 


ee. eee ng 
lesen 


—++—4+ 
st hk~ fees. 
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You will observe that there are two themes in combination. 
Work them out, Also explain where and how a third theme 
may come in, as counterpoint to one (and which) of the others. 
Invent new theme, something, per Hercle! after this fashion :— 





~ a » J \ sa ~ J a + s 
=e o—-16-+ 
ce telcos. zie- Sa A 


You will thereby oblige 





Otto Beard. 
P.S,.—Drop a sea bath at Ostend, and attend to this, 


TO LUDWIG STRAUS, 


My Lupwic!—State from what work the subjoined phrase is 
taken, by what instrument it is first given out, and by what 
instrument carried on, 
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Add bass part after this fashion :— 
Bes 
Pare ae oe 
we 1-8. BE... ee 
Oe la a eat. 
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—name composer, and oblige 











Otto Beard. 


TO HANDEL GEAR, ESQ. 
HANDELIUS A NON HANpDELIENDO!—Inasmuch as Signor 
Alberto Randegger is either unwilling or indisposed, be good 
enough yourself to continue the subjoined melody up to the first 
tonic close. Four additional bars will suffice. 


es ee eee 


Find bass; then add a third voice, so as to make the harmony 
complete ; then indicate alternative, with the lesser third; then 
show your work to Sir Bowen Ramgate Jewson; and then transmit 
MS. to yours, 











Otts Beard. 
TO GEORGE OSBORNE, ESQ. 
State whence subjoined melody is derived :— 
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Harmonise it; name composer, and oblige 

Otto Beard. 
P.S.—Mind—no variations, no ornaments, no fioriture, no 


bravura passages, no oe or meddling required, or indeed, 
on any consideration, tolerated. 








Srvcz his recent illness, Mr Brinley Richards, under the advice 
of Sir William Jenner and Dr Andrew Clarke, has been stopping 
at Llandrindod Wells (South Wales), deriving great benefit from 
— healthy atmospheric influence of that favourite watering- 
P J 

As we stated last week, Sarah Bernhardt’s French “ provincial” 
tour begins this evening at Lille, with Za Dame aux Camélias, to 
be followed the next night by Hernani—the only two pieces in 
which she will appear at any of the French towns included 
in her present arrangements, She will afterwards visit in suc- 
session, Amiens, Tours, Rennes, Brest, Lorient, Nantes, An- 

ouléme, Limoges, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Carcassonne, Nimes, 
arseilles, Toulon, Nice, Lyons, &o, That she will everywhere be 
received, as in her own sphete the most gifted child of France, 
may be taken for granted, 








Bove Vuk. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Mr Eprror,—Can you or any of your oes ge literary 
contributors tell me whence proceeds the subjoined ?— 
—‘‘A little peaceful home 

Bounds all my wants and wishes, add to this 

My book and friend ; and this is happiness.” 
Many of our contributors would substitute for “My book and 
friend,” My friend and flask, Nevertheless, our columns are open. 

Theophilus Dueer. 


—o——_ 


PROVINCIAL, 


Great MALVERN.—On Wednesday there was a large congregation 
at the Priory Church—which was more than three parts full—to 
hear an organ recital by Mr M. T. Horton, pupil of Mr W. Haynes, 
and organist of St Mark's, Dundee. Mr Horton played selections 
from Handel, Kullak, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Sterndale 
Bennett in splendid style, and Mr John Francis Barnett, of London, 
rendered three improvisations in a clever and musician-like manner. 
A collection, amounting to £6 18s. 6d., was made, which will be 
devoted to Mr Haynes’s fund for the solo organ.—Malvern News, 
Aug. 20. (What can the ‘‘solo organ” want with a fund?—Dr 
Blivge.) 

WorcestER TRIENNIAL FestrvaAL.—We are requested to state 
that applications to Messrs Eaton & Son (Worcester) for admission 
to the opening and closing services of the ensuing festival, on Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 4th, and Friday evening, Sept. 9th, cannot be 
received later than Saturday evening at 7 p.m. ‘‘ Residents in 
Malvern”—says Morris of the Link, with his accustomed fore- 
thought—‘‘ had better at once make a note of this.” 


TauNnToN (August 25).—An open air concert is announced to come 
off to-morrow afternoon, in the Belmont grounds (by permission of 
Mr John Marshall the liberal proprietor.) Mr Thomas J. Dudeney 
will of course be the conductor. The band of the West Somerset 
Yeomanry Cavalry, under Bandmaster Cheek, will take part in the 

rformances, and if the weather is favourable the grounds are 

ikely to be crowded. * * * In consequence of the prevalence of 
wet weather, we are informed that Mr Dudeney’s Open Air Concert 
is postponed till the 8th of next month. 


Norwicu.—A meeting of the General Committee was held at the 
Guildhall on Friday, the 5th inst., Edward K. Harvey, Esq., in the 
chair, when a report was presented by the Sub-Committee of 
Management, showing that the arrangements for the Norfolk and 
Norwich Triennial Festival, which commences on Tuesday, 11th 
October, are pro ning, satisfactorily. The principal vocalists 
include Mdme Albani, Miss Mary Davies, Mrs Osgood, Mdme 
Patey, Mdme Mudie Bolingbroke, Messrs Edward Lloyd, Barton 
McGuckin, J. H. Brookbank, Frederic King, and Santley. An 
orchestra of unusual efficiency has been engaged by Mr Randegger, 
the conductor, including many of our leading instrumentalists. 
The expediency of modifying the — for admission having been 
considered, it was resolved to make the following alterations: On 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings, patron’s stalls, lis. ; 
area and side galleries (reserved), 10s. ; upper part of west gallery, 
5s. ; (family tickets to admit four persons) : _— stalls (morn- 
ings), £3 13s. 6d. (evenings), £2 10s. ; area and galleries (reserved), 
£1 15s.—no family tickets to be issued for Tuesday evening and 
Friday morning. Serial tickets (admitting one person to each per- 
formance), patron’s stalls, £5 5s. ; area and galleries, £3.—Norfolk 
Gazette, 











Miss Anna Bock, the young American pianist, who has been 
lately playing with genuine success at Manhatten Beach and other 
“ watering resorts” in the United States, sails for Europe, in the 
Britannia, on September 3rd, intending to spend part of the 
winter in London and part on the Continent. 

Verviers.—The remains of Henri Vieuxtemps ate expected 
to reach this, his native town, on the 28th inst, and all the 
musical celebrities of Belgium will be present at the funeral, A 
Funeral March by the deceased himself will be performed on the 
Occasion, 

Tut Meyerbeer Exhibition of 4,500 marks for an orchestral 
overture, a dramatic cantata, and an eight-part vocal fugue, has 
been carried off this year by Engelbert Himperdink, of Xanten 
on the Rhine, who had already won the Mendelssohn and Mozart 
Toundation prizes at Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
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AT HAVERLEY’S. 





B----- s.—Wall ? 
A----N.—Wall ? (sings) :— 








= 
B----- 8 (sings) :— 

( Bones ) 

iS iscg secs amas He 
A--+-N (sings): 
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B--.-- 8 (sings) :— 
( Bones ) 
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[Exceunt jocosely, 





A----N,—Wall? 

—-0-— 
TIP YOR TAP. 

Subjoined is a comic paragraph which Mr Punch evidently 
looks upon as somewhereaboutupto the level of the intelligence 
generally accredited to musicians by our Waggs, Wenhams, and 
“funny men” in ordinary :— 

“ Musicat Ixrormation.—The Bagpipe is no relation of the 
ancient Sackbutt,” 

True—nor is the Buttsack any relation of the ancient Pipe- 
bag. Prove the contrary, thereby obliging 

Theophitus Dueer, 








_ Barcetona.—A daily paper, HI Arte, finds fault with the manner 
in which Carmen is put on the stage at the Liceo. Referring 
especially to Mdme Galli-Marié, who “created” the part of the 
=— in Paris, it says, ‘‘No Spanish gipsy ever dressed as she 
oes,” 

OstenD.—The soirée musicale given by the Mdlles de Bunsen, on 
Wednesday, August 17th, was highly successful, the Casino bein 
crammed. Mdlle Felicia de Bunsen played a Romance variée an 
Polka de Concert of her own composition, Mdlle Victoria con- 
tributing an Italian aria, a Lied by Schumann, and a Romance by 
Denza. A lady (amateur?) sang an English ballad by F, H. Cowen; 
M. Mariotte played a fantasia on the violoncello; and Mr Wilhelm 
Ganz was the accompanist. 





ON BOARD THE “ AMARINTHA.” 
(Extracts from a short Holiday Log. ) 


Down to Stranraer—(can’t master this name, but my friend 
Cullins the Composer does)—by night-train from Euston. Long 
journey. No pos i ll to be had en route, (Happy Thought. 
—Got ’em with us.) f ¢ 

Morning.—Forced gaiety. Dismal failure. Bad preparation for 
a voyage, as a journey like this must upset anyone, no matter how 
good a sailor he may be. Cullins does not profess to be a good 
sailor, and the nearer we approach the sea the worse sailor he ac- 
knowledges himself to be. I comfort him—and myself—with the 
assurance that everything—or, as a saving clause, ‘‘ nearly every- 
thing ”’—depends on your state of health at starting. ” 

Arrived, Hailsher and crew in view on the landing-place. Wind 
decidedly fresh. Sea decidedly not smooth. Small boat—the din, 
—(why ‘‘dingy”?)—takes the luggage aboard, and we embark in 
the gig—(again, why ‘‘gig”? Must get a nautical phrase-book, not 
to learn the terms, with which I am partly acquainted, but to learn 
their origin)—the crew have ‘‘ Armarintha” on their jerseys—con- 
sequently, the name of Hailsher’s (our agg! he is ‘* Amarintha.” 
She is a handsome schooner of 150 tons. ote.—Never have yet 
had it clearly explained to me why yachts are weighed, like coals, 
by the ton. Now is my time to have it clearly explained. No; on 
second thoughts, now is not my time, as Hailsher, the only person of 
whom I could ask the question, is intent on steering—being very 
short-sighted, he is earnestly intent on his steering—and of course I 
can't = the men who are rowing. I reserve my question for a 
time when Hailsher is not, so to speak, ‘‘ the man at the wheel.” 

I wish he would put up his glasses—even one eye-glass would be 
better than nothing—as, in a crowded thoroughfare, I mean where 
there are lots of small boats, and yachts, and fishing-smacks, either 
rowing about or waggling at anchor, it does not convey to the 
passenger a feeling of absolute security to hear your steerer say, 
‘* Hullo! we were nearly into that thing, whatever it was. I didn’t 
see her,” or ‘“‘ Hullo! we just shaved that cutter’s bows!” or watch 
the anxious expression of the weather-beaten stroke, evidently an 
experienced old salt, as he says to our host, ‘‘ Helm down, Sir ! ” 
then, as we nearly run into a herring-boat, in consequence of his 
not being quite clear as to its meaning—‘‘No, Sir, t’other rope!” 
Whereupon Hailsher (who is the politest man in the world, and 
who is always the same, no matter what society he may be in) 
apologises, and replies, with truth, that ‘‘he had always thought 
‘helm down’ meant something quite different,” and that on this 
belief he had acted. ‘‘Starboard!” says the stroke, and immediately 
afterwards Hailsher again apologises to the crew generally, for 
having taken them in exactly the contrary direction. After escap- 
ing three collisions, I can’t help, though it’s my first visit, and I am 
a comparative stranger, certainly knowing less about nautical matters 
than Hailsher,—yet I can't help saying, ‘‘ My dear fellow” (this 
persuasively, so as not to give offence to the politest man in the 
world) ; ‘“‘my dear fellow, why don’t you put on your glasses?” And 
then add, encouraging him with a possible example, ‘‘/ should, if I 
were you!” But, staring straight ahead of him, with an evident 
intensity of purpose that speaks volumes for his will to do the right 
thing, he replies, ‘‘ Ah! I can’t see so well with my glasses,” which 
is an explanation. 

At last we draw near the ‘‘ Amarintha.” A tall man, chiefly in 
flannels, and with a decidedly un-nautical hat—(by the way, Hail- 
sher is the only really correctly nautically-attired of the party— 
and, to anyone unaccustomed to naval costume, he might fe ahy: 
thing from an admiral in undress to an elderly midshipman. NB, 
—are there elderly midshipmen ? or are they really mis-called, and 
remain only boys, midship boys, but ‘‘men” by courtesy ?)—is 
shooting on board.* Is he near-sighted, too? Because he doesn’t 
seem to see us approaching, but continues shooting until the nautical 
men, whom I subsequently find are the Captain and the Mate, come 
up to him, and, I suppose, point out to him the danger of shootin 
at a boat approaching with people in it. What is he shooting at 
It suddenly occurs to me that to-day is August 12th, the festival of 
St Grouse, in the North, and we are in Scotland-—that is, off the 
coast of Scotland, Still, grouse don’t fly over the sea like gulls, and 
I don't as yet observe anything flying away from him, or tumbling 
dead into the water. We find that he is shooting at a bottle in the 
sea, and I point out to him, before being introduced, that he should 
never fire at a bottle in the sea, as, in case of hitting it, which in 
his particular case seems a remote chance, it might contain despatehes 
of importance, or letters from shipwrecked mariners, or, perhaps 
worse, fatally-lost mariners, who, at the last moment, have found 
time and opportunity to write letters home to their friends, and then 





* Meaning literally, a tall man has bcen, and still is, shootin’ on board,=« 
Simcock Hovaz, ; 
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got a bottle to post them to the nearest shore. The shooter, affably 
and with the utmost good humour, explains that he has himself 
chucked the bottle in, and he adds, with a hearty laugh—I have 
seldom heard so hearty a laugh at the best joke ever made—that he 
intends to ‘crack a bottle or two before breakfast.” At this, having, 
I feel, rather interfered where I had no sort of business to say any- 
thing, I, also, go into a hearty laugh—a friendly, peace-making 
laugh—and so does Hailsher, who, I fancy, has been a little nervous 
at my venturing on giving the shooter a lecture before being intro- 
duced to him. Cullins the Composer also laughs, but not loudly nor 
heartily, nor, as it seems to me, intelligently.. Indeed, I am sure, 
were I to ask Cullins, in the words of a well-known song, ‘ At 
what is the old man laughing ?” he would be unable to give a satis- 
factory account of it. Already the sea seems to have affected him. 
He tells us that he will be all right ‘‘ after a wash ;” from which we 
conclude that he is all wrong before it—that is, at the present 
moment. It turns out that, years ago, I have had the pleasure of 
being introduced to the tall shooter. He is Dean of a College, and 
if build goes for anything, he is both High and Broad Churchman, 
being, at least, six-feet-two in height, and of proportionate breadth 
and stoutness. We shake hands heartily, as if we’d been separated 
by a cruel fate for years, and had at last come together in spite of 
all difficulties. We are so glad to meet one another, it is perfectly 
delightful to witness. Our host asks us if we (Cullins and myself) 
wouldn’t like to go below, and take a bath before breakfast. 

Happy Thought.—Bath. Accepted with thanks. We descend 
“the companion,” which Cullins, who seems depressed, insists on 
— of as ‘‘the stairs.” I am rather proud of calling things by 

heir right names on board the ‘‘Amarintha.” I don’t know 
many things, but those I do I take every opportunity of speaking 
about. I recognize ‘‘the rattlins,” the ‘‘shrouds,” the ‘‘ sheets,” 
the ‘‘ main-sheet,’’—but ama little uncertain as to the boom-spanker 

_ or the boom-spinnaker, or the spinnaker-boom—not being quite clear 
how to pronounce them, and being utterly vague as to the spelling, 
if required. Delightful yacht! Cullins and myself are to share the 
same cabin. Hailsher announces this to us in his politest and 
kindest manner, so as to anticipate and do away with any sort of 
objection on our part to one another’s company. We express our 
immense delight at the arrangement, and eye one another askance 
as the first thought occurs to each of us, ‘‘ Does the other one 
snore?” ‘I think you'll be good stable-companions,” says Hail- 
sher, in the pleasantest possible manner, as he retires and leaves us 
to the steward, only popping his head in again to observe that 
breakfast will be ready in half-an-hour. 

Now for the bath. The steward raises a trap-door in the floor— 
just like discovering a hidden treasure, or giving a hunted-down 
man in a melodrama the means of escape by a secret way leading 
down to the caves on the shore—and shows us something unpleas- 
antly suggestive of a sort of amateur coffin on board, and which he 
points out to us with pride as 

—* The Bath!” Punch. 

THE MUSIC OF THE SANDS, 
(Concluded from page 536.) 

But every one who tries his luck in the same way is not equally 
successful. There was one young fellow who attempted it in the 
guise of a nigger, and made rather a mess of it. I met with him in 
the first instance at Margate under somewhat singular circumstances, 
He was being ‘‘ chevied ” by three other niggers in one of the back 
streets in the neighbourhood of the market. It was rather late in 
the evening, and my first idea was that it was part of the perform- 
ance of the troupe to which he was attached—that the exigencies of 
the funny song they were in the act of delivering necessitated that 
one should run away and the others give chase and capture him, 
after which they would all return to the spot where the business 
‘' pitch ” was, and wind up with a rattling chorus. I soon discovered 
however, that the pursuers were in downright earnest. The fugitive 
had only a small banjo to defend himself with, and when at length 
overtaken, struck at the foremost pursuer, who dexterously avoiding 
the blow, and clutching at the other’s head, plucked off the horse- 
hair wig, and expo a natural growth of carroty hair, which 
together with his deadly pale complexion showing in smears where 
the blacking had been rubbed off, gave him a decidedly un-African 
appearance. The three set on him, and he would have been handled 
roughly had not the bystanders interfered, someone requesting to 
know what the row was about, One of the avenging trio, and who 
had his nose bleeding, was eager to explain. ‘I'll let him know,” 
he exclaimed ; ‘‘see what he’s been and done tome! We met him 
this morning, and took pity on him, and let him pal on with us, 
because he couldn’t make nothing working single-handed ; and only 
because I gave him a kick—just in the way of business, don’t you 





know—he turns round and punches me on the nose.” You insulted 
me, confound you,” retorted the other, still panting with anger and 
excitement ; ‘‘ you’ve been insulting and goading me all day. But 
it’s my own fault. Iwon’t have any more of it.” ‘‘ Then you won’t 
get a blessed ha’penny of the takings.” ‘I wouldn’t have it if you 
offered it me,” the red-haired one replied loftily. And this com- 
promise being deemed satisfactory, and equivalent to the paying of 
substantial damages for the assault and battery that had been com- 
mitted, the shortlived partnership was, after a few more words, 
dissolved then and there. During the ensuing three or four days, 
whenever I came on a nigger company, I was curious to see if that 
peppery young man was one of it. I next set eyes on him at Rams- 
gate. He was still engaged at the nigger business, but alone. The 
reason why he could ‘‘make nothing of it single-handed” would 
have been apparent to the most ordinary observer. He was far too 
genteel and grammatical. As regards costume he was passable, and 
his voice was by no means a bad one, but his manner of singing was 
no more Sambo’s manner than the widely-respected Mr Mackney’s is 
like that of Sims Reeves or Mr Santley. Instead of singing ‘‘ Den I 
kiss de yaller gall and she kiss me,” he rendered it ‘‘ Then I kissed 
the yellow girl,” &c. He could not have given more solemn 
utterance to ‘“‘yah yah” if it had been ‘‘amen” instead, 
and his whole demeanour was that of a superior sort of 
person who, owing to circumstances beyond his control, was com- 
pelled to do this sort of thing, and who at the same time felt it due 
to himself to make it unmistakable that he was altogether disgusted 
with it. He was not on the sands (where several bands of sooty 
brothers were doing a good stroke of business), but in one of the 
quietest streets. I kept him under observation for at least half an 
hour, and he received not the slightest pecuniary encouragement 
during that time. Then he put his banjo im a little black bag, and 
walked so disconsolately away towards the sea as to suggest the 
sibility that he intended straightway to drown himself, and so 
ring his troubles to an end. He made for a sequestered spot on 
the beach, and as that way suited me, we arrived there within a 
minute or two of each other. He was no longer alone, however. 
Seated with him was a very young woman with a baby, both decently 
though very poorly clad, the mother being delicate and sickly- 
looking, the child being hidden beneath her shabby shawl, and she 
was evidently troubled and anxious. At the moment I thought he 
was crying, his head being turned away towards the sea as he sat 
beside the young woman, and exercising his po:ket-handkerchief 
on his face with an energy that the violence of his grief perhaps 
rendered necessary. I took a sixpence from my et, and, ap- 
proaching the sad pair, laid a hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
‘*T intended to give you this while you were playing and singing w 
yonder,” I began, when he turned round, and I at once perceiv: 
that he was not using the handkerchief to wipe his eyes, but to 
remove the coating of burnt cork from his countenance. He had 
but partially succeeded, and as he caught sight of the coin his pie- 
bald complexion brightened with satisfaction. ‘‘ You were in such 
a hurry to get down here that you almost missed it. But perhaps 
sixpence more or less is no great matter to you.” ‘Oh, but indeed 
it is, sir,” remarked the odd thin little woman with the baby, 
earnestly ; ‘‘he has been out since nine this morning” (it was now 
about three in the afternoon), ‘‘and it’s the first anyone has given 
him to-day. You see, sir, he is not used to it, — chap.” ‘So I 
should have supposed,” I ventured. He regarded me with a puzzled 
expression that was all the more comical on account of the prominent 
parts of his face, including the tip of his nose and his cheek-bones, 
having been rubbed white with the handkerchief, while all the rest 
was sable, ‘‘Should you have supposed it? Why would you?” he 
exclaimed, a guilty blush turning his white patches red. ‘* The get- 
up is all correct—that I can answer for ; and my singing and playing 
is good enough for the business, I should hope.” ‘‘ Well, that’s 
the question,” I said. ‘‘It may be too good, perhaps. You should 
know by the returns.” ‘‘Oh, as to the returns—the earnings,” put 
in his wife dolefully, ‘‘they ain't worth mentioning, sir. I can’t 
make it out. None of the nigger players do much better than m 
husband, for all they say the other way. He knows that, don't 
ou, Ted? He joined with them for one day at Margate, and came 
Lease at night without a penny.” The young fellow nodded affirma- 
tively, and sheepishly turned away his face, covering his confusion 
by screening his eyes with his hand and affecting to scan the 
horizon, I knew all about that Margate fiasco. The day he 
alluded to was that of the evening when I saw him being chevied, 
and when he was cashiered and dismissed for punching his brother 
negro’s nose. ‘‘ Why, I don’t suppose, Ted,” she continued sadly, 
addressing her husband, ‘‘that you've averaged two shillings a day 
the whole fortnight we've been down here, It don't give us a 
chance, you see, sir, to put by a shilling towards the fare back to 
London again, That's the worst of it, But he did it for the best, 
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of course.” ‘‘You might as well let out all about it, Carry, at 
once; as in bits,” her husband remarked, with a rueful little laugh. 
“You are right, sir, I am not used to this sort of thing. I must 
have been cranky, I think, when I took it into my head and per- 
suaded her into it. I'ma clerk by profession, and out of work like 
many a hundred others. Been out since a month before our little 
one was born—that’s five months ago—and that and the wife being 
delicate pulled us down. Bless you, she looks a queen now to what 
she has been looking. ‘Get her into the country,’ the doctor says. 
‘A month at the seaside—at Margate or Ramsgate—would do her 
more good than all the doctor's stuff she could swallow in a twelve- 
month.’ Well, how to manage it was the difficulty. It meant 
pounds when we didn’t have shillings. The idea—this beastly 
idea’”’—and he disgustfully laid his band on the banjo as he spoke 
—‘* was put into my head all of a sudden. I was having a glass of 
beer at a bar where some niggers were drinking and talking, and I 
heard one of them say—talking about somebody else—‘ what's he 
got to be afraid or ashamed of? His own brother wouldn’t know 
him with the things on and his face blacked, and as for it being a 
paying game, it must be precious poor luck that don’t bring him ten 
shillings a day. I've shared fifteen a day many a time at Rams- 
gate.’ It was as though the man was talking to me. Why shouldn’t 
you have a shy at it? I said to myself. You can play a bit, and 
you can sing, and for ten shillings a day the wife can have a month 
all nice and comfortable, and nobody but your two selves need 
know anything of the secret. So I made up my mind, and after a 
while (‘a good long while,’ said he with a sigh) I got the wife to 
make up her ee And here we are, worse luck. Hanged if J 
can make it out why I can’t make a do of it.” I could have told 
him, but what was more pleasant information for him—it certainly 
was for his poor little wife—was that if he wished to get back to 
London, and would exert himself to earn half the necessary money 
for the purpose, I would tind the remaining half, and I am glad 
to say that three days afterwards he did call at my lodgings and 
thankfully received the small sum promised. 
ONE OF THE CROWD. 
_——0-— 
SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS.* 
(Continued from page 529, ) 

Having said so much by way of preface, I now enter on my 
subject, reserving however, the privilege of confining myself to 
artists celebrated for exceptional merit or notorious for some 
peculiarity during the last two centuries. And, when the occa- 
sion arises, I shall not hesitate mentioning facts in any way con- 
nected with the great question of the increased value of 
everything connected with lyric and dramatic art, independently 
of pecuniary considerations. For instance, I have said elsewhere, 
by way of note, with reference to the Ballet comique de La Royne, 
performed at the Duc de Joyeuse’s marriage, that 4,000,000 francs 
were expended on it. I must add that music was scarcely an 
eighth of the whole, but that eighth represents more than 500,000 
francs! Where shall we find now-a-days a sovereign laying out 
500,000 francs on crotchets, quavers, and crotchet-rests, at the 
nuptials of a prince of his house! In this marvellous piece, there 
was an important part, that of Jupiter. The reader will never 
guess who sustained it. Well, its representative was simply a 
reverend gentleman named Savornin, a canon of the Sainte- 
Chapelle! He received no salary but benefited considerably 
nevertheless, not, however, by a common benefit, but by a 
benefice in the shape of an abbey. See, too, how matters are 
kept in a due state of equilibrium, and how it is in the nature of 
art to diffuse generally the delights it affords. At the first per- 
formance of J Gelost in the Hétel de Bourgogne, on the 29th 
May, 1677, the year Marshal de Brissac made Catherine de 
Medici a present of Baltazarini and his band of violinists, the 
people paid four sous a-piece, 

- 
** 

In the early part of the 17th century, that is to say: from 1620 
to 1646, there flourished in Italy a pleiad of fair and celebrated 
singers a few of whose names are as follow: Costa, Baroni, 
Sophonisba, Moretti, and Campario, Al] possessed at Florence 
or Venice marble palaces, sumptuously liveried pages, gondolas, 
&c. Baroni, who played the theorbo and the viol, was a daughter 
of the celebrated Adriana Baroni; she received a salary of a 
thousand ducats, with her carriages and attendants, It was she 
whom Mazarin sent for at his own expense—a fact worth noting 





* From Le Ménestt'el. 





on his part—to sing in Cavalli's Serse (1654). I may give some 
idea of her success by stating that her praises were sung in nearly 
every language. Under the title, Applaust poetici alla glorie della 
signora Leonora Barom, Cortazutti has collected in one thick 
volume the verses addressed her. Costa, surnamed the “ Ferrarese” 
was royally paid. At Rome, she was nearly causing a little 
revolution through her feud with Checca della Laguna. The 
city was divided into two camps: the “Checcists,” whose chief was 
Prince Aldobrandini, and the “ Costists,” commanded by Count 
Mario-Chigi, brother of Fabio Chigi, who was Pope under the 
name of Alexander VII. Costa gained ducats by thousands. I 
have said she was a poetess; she was, also, a choregraphist, for 
she put on the stage again in honour of Louis XIV. a carrousel- 
ballet, with singing, the subject being: Apollo challenged by 
Mars. Several quadrilles ought to have been danced by horses, 
but the notion appeared so difficult to realise that it was abandoned. 
The strange ballet had, however, been performed, on the 19th 
October, 1582, before Henri II. and his Court. Five months’ 
rehearsals were required to enable the horses to go through their 
parts properly, A description of the performance will be found 
in Mdlle Costa’s works, dedicated to Cardinal Mazarin and printed 
at the expense of the State! Some historians assert that she was 
the author of the ballet. This is a mistake, because she was not 
born till 1600 and the first representation of the ballet took place 
in 1582. As we said above, she merely got it up again. 

About the same time, the Court of Florence had in its pay the 
two sisters, Giulia and Vittoria Lulle, members of the grand 
artistic Lulle family. The Doge paid the former twenty- 
thousand, and the latter sixteen-thousand francs—mark the date: 
1645—without counting palace, pages, and so on. 

(To be continued. ) 


a 


MUSICAL COMPETITION AT BRIGHTON. 

Tuesday week, the 6th proximo, will witness the opening of the 
Grand International Musical Festival and Competition in the Dome 
of the Royal Pavilion. The importance of the event can hardly be 
overrated, for what better thing can be desired than that nation should 
meet nation, not in the battle field with passions roused and lives 
sacrificed, but in the arena of friendly rivalry in the universal and 
soul-elevating art of music? The energy and enterprise of the com- 
mittee—of which M. C. De La Grave is hon sec.—is directed in a 
channel that must ensure artistic success, and it rests with the 
general public to give such éclat to the gatherings as may afford 
pleasant remembrances to our foreign visitors. Subscribers’ tickets 
are in fair demand, but there are still too many vacant spaces. 
These tickets are to be obtained for the moderate sum of 15s., which 
gives admittance to the competitions, evening and morning concerts, 
demonstration at the Skating Rink, and garden party at the 
Pavilion, Special engagements have been made with artists who 
come to us with high credentials, amongst them being Mdme Appia, 
from the Theatre della Scala, who is to make her debut at the Grand 
Opera in Paris, on Sept. 15th, in Le Prophéte. Then we are to 
have the tenor, Laurent, the barytone, Caron, with full choir and 
band, and M. Saint-Saéns, the well-known composer (9f Wagnerian 
tendencies—Dr Blidge), at the organ. A grand united demonstra- 
tion will be held on Wednesday evening at the King’s Road Skating 
Rink, the whole of the performers marching in procession to and 
fro, The Pavilion grounds, the eastern lawn especially, will be 
illuminated for the exclusive privilege of subscribers, Thus the 
“executive” are striving to make this first festival of its kind in 
England an unqualified success, and trust in the hearty co-operation 
of the public, Cheap trains are to run to and from London and all 
principal stations.—Brighton Guardian, 








Practze.—La Fille de Madame Angot will shortly omy the 
attention of the law courts. Mudlle Steinbach was cast for the part 
of the heroine, but declined it, on the ground that she was engageil 
for legitimate opera, not for opéra bouffe, which she contends the 
work in question is, though Lecocq calls it opera comique, The 
manager imposéd a fine, which the lady refused to ay» and gave 
notice of action agaitist the manager, Adhuc sub judice lis est, 
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TWO INTERVIEWS. 


These “ Interviews,” being taken from the columns of 
Dexter Smith (Boston Musical Record), must be perused, as 
Shirley Brooks used to say, “ with our upper-lip curled.” 


INTERVIEW WITH BELLEVANT. 


“ Have you decided upon the route and dates for Mdme Adelina 
Patti’s season in the United States, M. Bellevant ?”—was asked 
of the manager of the Patti towrnée. “I have,” he replied, “ and 
will give them to you. She opens her season in New York, at 
Steinway Hall, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 9th. Concerts will 
be given Nov. 12th, 16th, 19th, 23rd,and 26th. ‘Then follows one 
appearance in Brooklyn, Nov. 28th. Then Boston, where con- 
certs will be given at Music Hall Dec. 2nd, 5th, 10th, and 13th. 
After which she will appear as follows: Providence, R.I., 16th ; 
New Haven, Conn., 28rd; New York (return), 29th; Baltimore, 
Jan. 3rd and 6th; Washington, 10th and 13th; Rochester, N.Y., 
19th; Philadelphia, 24th, 27th, and 30th ; Indianopolis, Ind., Feb. 
4th ; Louisville, Ky., 7th ; New Orleans, 11th and 14th; St Louis, 
2ist and 24th ; Chicago, March Ist, 4th, and 7th; Detroit, Mich., 
10th ; Cleveland, O., 14th; Buffalo, N.Y., 18th ; Syracuse, N.Y., 
2ist; Albany, N.Y., 24th ; Boston (return), 28th; New York 
(return), 31st. Thus she sings in New York eight times, in Boston 
five times, in Philadelphia and Chicago three times, and in other 
cities no more than twice, and in most of the places only once. 
She will give thirty-nine concerts, altogether.” 


What is to be the title of the company ?—‘‘ The Adelina Patti and 
Nicolini Concert Company.” Will not Mdme Patti appear a few 
times in opera ?—‘*No, She will appear only in concert.” Are the 
prices for seats yet fixed ?—‘* No, +3 is only necessary to say that 
the extravagant statements in the newspapers are not official.” 


INTERVIEW WITH ABBEY. 


Manager Henry E. Abbey, of the New York and Boston Park 
Theatres, having arrived home from Europe, was asked to state 
what his movements abroad had been with regard to securing 
musical attractions, He said that he saw Patience in London. 
“Tt is immensely funny, and will go in America, for we have all 
been educated up to the esthetic business through the news- 


papers.” 

Have you engaged Mdme Christine Nilsson, as reported ?—'*T have, 
for season of 82. She will appear in opera, under my management. 
She will cost me a great deal of money.” You did not succeed in 
engaging Patti 2 «No, I agreed to give her 5,000 dols. a night, 
but she demanded 8,000 a night.” Do you think she will draw at high 
prices?—‘‘No. She will make herself very unpopular if she attempts 
to command exorbitant prices.” How do you account for her high 
estimation of the value of her services ?—‘‘She is a spoiled child. She 
is very extravagant.” Do you think she would do better under some 
American manager than by attempting to manage her own tour ?— 
‘*Most assuredly. If the American people thought that the manager 
had guaranteed to pay her a large amount a money, they would 
gladly pay good prices to hear her sing.” 


[The only way now, it would appear, to obtain any in- 
formation from prime donne, is to consult recorded interviews, 
and swallow them cum grano salis—Qr Blidge. | 








CLEvEs.—A monument is to be erected to the memory of 
Lohengrin, the legendary knight of the Holy Graal, who is said 
to have lived at one period in this town. (Very like a whale! 
Ask Father Parsifal.—Dr Blidge.) 

Prestu.—The Hungarian composer, Julius von Beliczay, dedicated 
his last composition to the Crown-Princess Stéphanie. A short 
time since, he received a letter of thanks written by her Highness’s 
Grand-Master of the Household, and accompanied by a gold breast 
pin set with diamonds and representing a lyre. 

Beriin.—Another novelty, Das Verwunschene Schloss, buffo 
opera in five tableaux, words by Berla, music by C. Millicker, has 
been produced at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstiidtisches Theater.—Dr 
Krauss, having terminated his engagement at Kroll’s, is succeeded 
by Theodor Wachtel. 

Mapriv.—B. Saldoni’s Diccionario biografico-bibliografico de 
Hfemerides de Musicos espafioles, commenced thirteen years ago, is 
now completed in four thick volumes, containing valuable information 
relating to the historical development of music in Spain. 





Covent GARDEN PromENnADE Concerts. — At the special 
concert, on Wednesday night, the programme contained a more 
than usual number of pieces by English composers, and these con- 
sorted well enough, standing, indeed, quite on a level with the 
examples of foreign masters which helped to make up what was on 
the whole a judiciously varied and interesting selection. A sym- 
phony and two overtures bearing English names and doing high 
credit to English art were among the important orchestral displays. 
The first overture—Sterndale Bennett’s Naiads, so admired by 
Mendelssohn, and so unconditionally lauded by Schumann in his 
Leipsic Zeitschrift—written as far back as 1836-7, and enchant- 
ing from the outset by its spontaneity, freshness, and delicately- 
interwoven harmonies—preserves all its old charm and still 
maintains its right to a place side by side with the Hebrides, 
Meerstille, and Melusine of Mendelssohn. The second —Arthur 
Sullivan’s Overtura di Ballo, composed for and first performed at 
a Birmingham Festival—sparkles from beginning to end with 
piquant melody, bright orchestral colouring, and animation sus- 
tained with undisturbed felicity. ‘The symphony was Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s No. 3, in C minor, his second in that key—a work 
soaring far above ordinary effusions of the kind, to which just 
now the name of “symphony” is more or less inconsiderately 
applied. There are symphonies and symphonies, and it is 
pleasant to recognize in Mr Cowen’s ambitious effort a work 
in all respects as happily developed as it is independently 
conceived. The praise already so liberally awarded seems 
better and better deserved at each successive hearing. Mr 
Gwyllym Crowe conducted all three pieces with commendable 
care and proportionate success, his most exacting task being 
the symphony, to make which go smoothly from end to end is 
by no means easy. Here, as in The Language of Flowers, by 
the same author, as delicate a tissue of orchestral contrivances as 
could well be imagined, certain deficiencies, only to be remedied 
by close acquaintanceship, could hardly escape the ears of con- 
noisseurs, The first movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto, 
superbly executed by Mr J. T. Carrodus, “ King of English fiddlers,” 
as he has been not inappropriately dubbed, was a conspicuous 
point of attraction in the opening section of the concert. Mr 
Carrodus introduced the ingeniously elaborate cadenza of the late 
Bernhard Molique, the chief director of his professional studies at 
Stuttgart, and played it with an enthusiasm well befitting the 
occasion. The applause at the conclusion, loud and unanimous, 
was continued until Mr Carrodug returned to the platform in 
acknowledgment of so cordial a recognition of the merits of his 
performance. Another instrumental display was that of Mr 
Richard Rickard in Weber’s Concertstiick, a very trying piece not 
to be undertaken without careful pre-consideration. The singers 
were Mrs Osgood, Miss Orridge, and Mr Barton McGuckin, who 
in examples from Haydn, F. H. Cowen, and Gounod won general 
approval. The second part was, as usual, miscellaneous,— 
Graphic. 

* * * * * * * 

On Thursday night the young American pianist (“and com- 
poser ”?), Master Augustus Victor Benham, made his first appear- 
ance, and played pieces by Mozart, Weber, Chopin, &c., winning 
loud applause, two encores, and a bouquet. At the same concert 
Mr Barrett achieved a genuine success by his brilliant performance 
on the piccolo of Bonniseau’s “ Emerald,” which he was unani- 
mously invited to repeat. That great popular favourite, Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling, is now added to Mr Crowe's list of singers, 
much to the delight of the public, who applaud and encore her 
with all the old fervour. A “grand selection” from Tunnhaiiser 
provides opportunities for solo display on the part of those dis- 
tinguished performers, Messrs Egerton, Dubrucq, Radcliff, 
Hutchings, Mann, and Howard Reynolds (clarinet, oboe, flute, 
bassoon, horn, and cornet). Miss Annie Marriott and Mr Frede- 
rick King are becoming special favourites at these performances. 





LrEps.—Another series of ‘‘recitals” on the grand organ in the 
Victoria Hall, to which the public are admitted gratis, was com- 
menced by Dr Spark on Saturday evening, August 20th. The 
audience, which was large, included various members of the Cor- 
poration. The programme comprised the overture to Esther 
(Handel) ; Largo in C major, from the Sonata Op. 7 (Beethoven) ; 
the Toy Symphony (Romberg) ; concert fantasia, B major (Wm. 
Spark) ; cavatina, ‘‘The power of love,” Satanella (Balfe) ; overture 
to Abou Hassan (Weber). The company were most attentive. 
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Who styled thee ‘‘Gas” ? 
Not I, by the Mass! 

Who stained thy Windar? 
That cuss, Peter Pindar. 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 
I quote from that old smith, 

Oliv-er Goldsmith. 
To behold thee, my Sala, 
Is as good as a gala, 
[/f not quite Walhalla 
With Caroline Salla.] 


“ 


Coventry Fish. 


— 0 — 
WAIEFS., 


Miss Florence Ward has succeeded Miss Bessie Richards as 
pianist at the Covent Garden Concerts. Why does not Mr Gwyllym 
Crowe cast an eye over the waters, and seek out the charming 
young American violinist, Miss Fernanda Tedesca? He might do 
worse and could hardly do better. 

Tamberlik is at Trouville. 

A new paper, La Semaine Musicale, has been started in Lille. 

Teresina Singer remains at Palermo till the end of the month. 

The tenor Duchesne is engaged at the Vice-Regal Theatre, Cairo. 

Mr J. Rosenthal has left Folkestone for his old quarters at Margate. 
— the violinist, has been playing at Koster and Bial’s, oe 

ork. 

Steinway Hall, New York, is being completely repainted and re- 
decorated. 

Vierling’s new choral-work, Alarich, has been well received in 
Frankenthal. 

Mademoiselle Roselli and Miss Meason have gone for a fortnight’s 
tour in Belgium. 

The title of Musical-Director has been conferred on Otto Dienel, 
organist, of Berlin. 

Signor Bevignani, Mr Gye’s conductor, was recently in Milan.— 
(Connu.—Dr Blinge.) 

A parody of Wagner’s Nibelungen will be played in the winter at 
the Carltheater, Vienna. 

There is now living at Bonn, as organist and composer, a grand 
nephew of Mendelssohn's. 

Bianca Donadio is reposing in her villa at Vésinet from the fatigues 
of her last season in Italy. 

Clara Louise Kellogg will probably be heard again next season on 
the operatic stage in America. 

Mr W. Dorrell has left town to pass the remainder of his holiday 
at his peaceable retreat in Sussex, 





Almeiras, conductor of Maurice Grau’s buffo-opera company, has 
succumbed to yellow fever at Rio Janeiro, _ 

According to some of the Italian papers, it is by no means certain 
that the Milan Scala will open in September. d 

Mr J. Airlie, secretary of the Abstainer’s Union, is appointed 
business manager to the Glasgow Select Choir. ‘ 

Miss Clara Louise —— has returned to New York, her 
European tour being successfully accomplished. 

A new theatre, the Manhattan Operahouse, has been erected in 
Fifty-fourth Street, Eighth Avenue, New York. ’ 

Ed. Lassen is writing music for Calderon’s Circe, to be produced 
in November at the Grand Ducal Theatre, Weimar. 

Mdme Borghi-Mamd, who has retired for some time from the stage, 
recently took part in a concert at Castel San Pietro. ; 

Sonzogno, the Milan music-publisher, has been in Paris, making 
arrangements with his French colleagues for next season. 

A new one-act zarzuela, Bocetos Madrileftos, by a young composer, 
Muiioz Lucena, has been favourably received in Madrid. 

Professor Nicola Neilissoff (pupil of Franz Liszt’s), teacher and 
inspector at the Smolna Institute, has died in St Petersburgh. 

The Bull-Circus, Madrid, has been burnt to the ground. It was 
constructed entirely of wood and could contain 15,000 spectators. 

The Vogls, man and wife, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, are 
engaged for Kinigsberg, to sing in Wagner’s 7'ristan und Isolde. 

Mad. Marchesi has arrived in Paris from Vienna with her hus- 
band. (At one time the Mephistofeles of agin +s Blivge.) 

The Emperor of Austria has given 20,000 florins to the fund for 
rebuilding the National Theatre, in Prague, recently destroyed 
by fire. 

‘rhe barytone Lauwers has had the misfortune to fall and frac- 
ture his wrist very badly.—(I drink to his speedy recovery.— 
Dr Blivee.) 

Mdme Liebhart, returned from Paris, has gone to Harrogate, to 
fulfil an engagement at the Floral Exhibition Fétes now being held 
in that town. 

An Autograph Album of the German Empire has been published 
at Berlin, several well known composers contributing each a few 
bars of music, 

The death is announced at Boston (U.S.) of Mr J. Edward Ditson, 
of the firm of Oliver Ditson & Co., at one time publishers of Dwight’s 
Journal of Music, now, unhappily, defunct. 

The judges in the Grand Competition for Musical Composition in 
Belgium are Benoit, Radoux, and Mathieu, directors respectively of 
the Conservatories in Antwerp, Liége, and Louvain. 

The season will be inaugurated at the Stadttheater, Mayence, by 
Les Huguenots. Among the promised novelties are Nessler’s Ratten- 
Singer von Hameln, and F. Lux’s Schmied von Ruhla. 

Ambroise Thomas’ Hamlet, with Maurel as the hero, and Faccio, 
of the Scala, as conductor, will be performed in the autumn at the 
Liceo, Barcelona.—(And the Scala without Faccio?—Dr linge.) 

Signora Turolla has been much applauded in Anna Bolena at the 
Teatro dei Floridi, Milan.—(Who remembers not Turolla in the 
Roi de Lahore deserves himself to be unremembered.—Dr Blidge.) 

The Autumn programme of the Teatro Communale, Bologna, con- 
tains only two operas: Massenet’s Hérodiade, and Verdi's Simon 
Bocanegra, in its remodelled form, as represented, some time ago, at 
the Scala, Milan. 

Mdme Scalchi, Mr Gye’s favourite contralto, according to the 
Retratto, has accepted an engagement for the autumn at the Scala, 
Milan.—(How about the Favorita and the Barbiere at the Lyceum 
in October ?—Dr Blidge.) 

Mr Handel Gear, after paying a professional visit to Babylon, has 
returned to Margate, where he will immediately renew his ‘dlenubie 
correspondence with Mr F, B. Jewson, touching the state of piano- 
na yc J at Ramsgate. 

Mdlle Scharwenka, a young polish lady, cousin of the pianist of 
the same name, is studying (with Pauline Viardot) the part of 
Ophelia. Mdlle Scharwenka will be remembered at Her Majesty's 
Theatre and the Popular Concerts of Mr Chappell, 

The following are the towns, in proper order, to be visited by 
Sarah Bernhardt, in the course of her French tour which begins to- 
day :—Lille, Amiens, Tours, Rennes, Brest, Lorient, Nantes, Angou- 
léme, Limoges, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Carcassonne, Nimes, Marseille, 
Toulon, Nice, and Lyons.—(Connu.—Dr Bilinge.) 

Ar the first examination at the ‘“‘ Leeds Centre” of the ‘Trinity 
College examinations in elementary musical knowledge,” held in the 
St Clement’s schoolroom, nine candidates came up for examination, 
with the following results :—Elizabeth Cover Cover, senior division 
(passed with third class honours); Eleanor Cover, senior division 


. (passed) ; Sarah Pirie and Nellie Forrest, junior division (passed). 


Only a few days being available for entries, the results quite came 
up to expectation. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
ce 128. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
dness of his pts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily Ne 


ews, 
VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRanK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” ~ Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
3 


HE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music 8ize, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and caring Oe voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the taculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















Just Published. 





LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
TENNYSON. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
LOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
KREU?TZER's celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By SranisLaus 


ELuior. Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 


“TJER VOICE.” Ianacz Grssonn’s popular Song (poetry 
dy “A Soldier’s Daughter”), —e by Mdme ENnRIQUEZ, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








; Just Published. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 


Quatre Mains. Par I@nace Grpsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 


“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


“’rMIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 


LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hope TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W 
“This song is already tolerably well known and proportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is sung. Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the ae as well as the rhythm of Hood’s half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.”—Pan. 








CHAPPELL & CO0.’S 


CABINET & COMBINATION ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 





From 18 to 225 Guineas. 








ORGAN. 


THE PET AMERICAN 


Seven Stops, solid Black Walnut Case. 


Case of solid Black Walnut. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


With 12 Stops, including Sub-bass Octave Coupler and Knee Pedal 
for Full Organ, 35 GUINEAS. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGENTS: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY. 
And of all Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 
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SARABANDE AND GIGUE, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





KERMESSE., 


SCENE HOLLANDAISB. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





SIESTA. 


REVERIE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








ANNA BOLENA. 


FANTASIA ON DOWIZATII’ss OFPBRA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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